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A rubber  gatherer  smoking  a ball  of  raw  rubber 


Mystery  has  always  surrounded  the  Amazon.  From  the 
time  of  its  discovery  to  the  present  day  strange  tales  have 
been  told  of  this  mighty  river  which  gathers  the  waters  from  half 
the  South  American  Continent  and  sends  them  foaming  in  a 
yellow  flood  far  out  to  sea. 

In  1500  Vicente  Yahez  Pihzon  of  Spain — who  had  once  sailed 
westward  with  Columbus — saw  that  broad  band  of  yellow  in 
the  blue  Atlantic  and  followed  it.  In  this  way  Pihzon  reached 
the  South  American  continent  and  still  bewildered,  named  the 
river  the  Fresh  Water  Sea. 

Soon  after  Pedro  Alvarez  de  Cabral  of  Portugal  followed  the 
shore  line  of  Brazil,  claiming  the  land  for  his  country. 

In  1541  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  a younger  brother  of  Francisco 
Pizarro,  headed  a Spanish  expedition  setting  out  from  Quito  in 
the  Viceroyalty  of  Peru.  Fie  was  searching  for  the  valuable  cin- 
namon trees  and  for  a rich  kingdom  rumored  to  be  in  the  north. 
There,  according  to  report,  a chieftain  was  dusted  daily  with  gold. 
He  was  known  as  El  Dorado — the  Gilded  One. 

Pizarro ’s  expedition  ran  short  of  food  east  of  Quito  near  the 
Coca  River.  In  this  jungle  the  Spaniards  built  a ship  and  chose 
Francisco  Orellana  as  captain  of  the  crew  that  set  sail  in  search 
of  provisions  along  the  river.  Orellana  found  but  little  food. 
Since  the  strong  current  of  the  great  river  made  it  difficult  to 
return  to  Pizarro,  he  journeyed  on  down  the  Coca  into  the  Napo 
and  finally  into  the  Amazon.  Months  later  he  and  his  men  were 
swept  into  the  Atlantic.  They  had  followed  one  of  the  largest  and 
longest  rivers  of  the  world  from  one  of  its  most  western  tributaries. 
Orellana  named  it  the  River  of  the  Amazons,  for  he  thought  the 
long-haired  native  warriors  he  fought  at  one  place  were  women. 
He  had  heard  many  tales  in  Europe  of  strange  warlike  women 
called  Amazons. 

Almost  a hundred  years  later  a Jesuit  missionary  spoke  of  that 
same  river  as  the  lord  of  all  the  rivers.  The  term  describes  it  well. 
The  Nile  River  may  be  longer;  so  are  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
taken  together.  But  nowhere  in  the  world  does  a single  river  gather 
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the  waters  from  such  a 
tremendous  area.  The 
Amazon  basin  covers  some 

2.700.000  square  miles,  an 
area  almost  as  large  as  the 
United  States.  Of  this, 

1.500.000  square  miles  are 
in  Brazil.  There  are  about 
200  tributaries  to  the  main 
river  and  half  of  these  are 
said  to  be  navigable  at 
least  in  part.  Some  of  them 
are  yet  unexplored.  On  the 
map  the  Amazon  bears 
three  names  — Marahon, 

Solimoes,  and  Amazon. 

The  lord  of  the  rivers 

Peruvian  and  "Ecuadorian  fourth  centenary 
stamps  on  the  discovery  of  the  Amazon 

rahon,  flowing  northward 

from  a small  lake  formed  by  melting  snows  in  the  Andes  of  cen- 


begins  as  a brook,  the  Ma- 
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tral  Peru.  That  lake  lies  12,000  feet  above  the  sea  and  less  than 
80  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  so  high  there  is  almost  no 
plant  or  animal  life,  although  the  great  condors  sweep  slowly 
overhead. 

But  the  Marahon,  instead  of  flowing  to  the  Pacific,  pushes 
northward  between  high  cliffs  and  stoney  barriers,  descending 
until  it  crosses  mountain  plateaus  where  tall  cacti,  semi-desert 
shrubs  and  bunch  grasses  grow.  Other  mountain  streams  join 
the  Maranon,  until  it  surges  down  and  down  through  cool,  mist- 
hung  mountain  forests,  which  overlook  far-spread  tropical  regions 
to  the  eastward. 

Finally  the  Maranon  forces  its  way  through  the  Pongo  de 
Manseriche — the  Gateway  of  Parrots.  It  is  now  out  of  the 
mountains  and  moving  into  an  immense  jungle  valley  basin.  Ahead 
lies  a long  journey.  Great  rivers  from  the  north  and  south,  like 
so  many  vassals,  bring  the  tribute  of  their  waters  to  the  lord  of 
the  rivers.  Already  the  Ucayali,  which  reaches  almost  to  Lake 
Titicaca  in  the  region  of  the  old  Inca  Kingdom,  has  added  its 
waters  to  the  Maranon. 

The  river  is  1500  miles  from  its  source  when  it  reaches  Iquitos,  a 
frontier  Peruvian  city,  the  center  of  up-river  trade  and  traffic. 
Iquitos  is  2300  miles  from  the  Atlantic.  Shortly  beyond  that  city 
the  Marahon  is  joined  by  the  Napo.  The  Napo  rises  on  the  slope 
of  Cotopaxi,  in  the  shadow  of  a snow-capped  peak,  a live  volcano 
in  Ecuador. 

Over  the  borders  of  Peru,  winding  along  the  most  southern 
border  of  Colombia,  the  lord  of  the  rivers  flows  into  Brazil.  In 
that  country  the  river  is  known  for  a long  way  as  the  Solimoes. 
Broad  and  majestic  now,  the  Solimoes  carves  its  way,  moving 
slowly  and  carrying  a burden  of  vellow  silt. 

From  this  point  onward  the  river  usually  varies  in  width  from 
one  to  six  miles.  It  runs  so  close  to  the  equator  that  the  sun  rises 
and  sets  within  a few  minutes  of  six  o’clock  the  year  around. 
Darkness  follows  fast  upon  the  sunset  and  the  stars  of  the  southern 
cross  may  then  be  seen.  The  air  is  filled  with  flashing  fireflies  and 
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the  red  and  green  lights  of  the  luminous  beetle.  The  tropical 
climate  of  the  day  is  followed  by  cool  nights. 

Before  the  time  of  Orellana  this  river  system  had  served  travel- 
lers. Indians  journeyed  in  light  balsa-wood  rafts  and  dugout 
canoes.  Then  Europeans  came  with  their  sailing  craft.  And 
beginning  with  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  ocean-going 
steamers  have  made  their  way  up  that  river  as  far  as  Iquitos. 
There  is  no  land  roadway  through  the  Amazon  jungles. 

Below  Iquitos  the  river  flows  past  many  red  and  yellow  bluffs 
or  banks  of  clay  and  by  occasional  savannahs  or  grasslands.  After 
a time  these  are  seen  no  more  and  the  river  seems  lined  with  solid 
green  walls.  This  is  because  the  trees  along  the  water  are  hung 
with  masses  of  vines  or  lianas  trailing  downward  to  the  lower 
undergrowth.  The  forests  are  frequently  flooded  and  one  may 
often  paddle  a dug- 
out  for  many  miles 
through  flooded 
forests. 

Back  from  the 
river  are  drier 
lands.  On  these 
may  be  found 
Brazil’s  rubber 
trees,"'  more  pre- 
cious now  than 
the  cinnamon  trees 
for  which  Pizarro 
sought.  Such  trees 
grow  all  through 
the  jungle  drained  by  the  Amazon  and  many  of  its  tributaries. 

The  Indians  for  the  most  part  dwell  back  from  the  river. 
Besides  the  yearly  flood  danger,  it  is  healthier  because  the  poison- 


Diigout  canoe  hollowed  from  a Bacury  log 


The  name  rubber  was  given  to  a bit  of  the  dried  sap  or  latex  from  the  hevea  brasiliettsis 
when  an  Englishman  discovered  that  by  rubbing  this  strange  product  on  paper,  pencil  marks 
were  removed.  It  is  believed  that  Orellana’s  boat  must  have  been  calked  with  cotton  from  the 
silk-cotton  tree,  mixed  with  latex  from  the  hevea  brasiliensis. 
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An  Amazon  river  steamer  running  betwee)i 
Para  and  Iquitos 


ous  insects  are  more 
plentiful  near  the 
water.  Many  of 
these  primitive  In- 
dians do  not  yet 
welcome  white 
men.  The  tribes  are 
small  and  live  in 
communal  dwell- 
ings— that  is,  a sin- 
gle palm -thatched 
house  for  the  whole 
tribe.  The  women 


and  girls  work  in 

small  clearings  raising  manioc.  The  men  and  boys  hunt  together 
using  poisoned  arrows  shot  from  blow  guns.  Their  chief  food  is 
game  and  flour  made  from  cooking  the  scraped  roots  of  the 
manioc.  These  Indians  understand  the  healing  and  poisonous 
qualities  of  many  of  the  forest  plants. 

In  Brazil  the  first  of  the  great  tributaries  to  empty  into  the 
Solimoes  are  the  Jutacy,  the  Jurua  and  the  Purus.  These  flow  in 
from  the  south,  and  the  Purus  reaches  back  to  the  very  borders  of 
Peru.  From  the  north  comes  the  Putumayo  and  the  Japura,  with 
headwaters  in  Colombia. 

Then  about  half  way  on  the  course  of  the  lord  of  the  rivers 
across  Brazil,  the  yellow  waters  are  cut  sharply  by  a broad  stream 
of  inky  black.  This  is  the  Rio  Negro,  and  the  blackness  of  its 
waters  is  caused  by  decayed  reeds  lining  its  shores.  The  Rio  Negro 
drains  rivers  from  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  British  Guiana. 
One  can  journey  by  the  Rio  Negro  and  its  branches  northward  to 
the  Orinoco  River.  There,  many  years  after  Pizarro’s  first  at- 
tempt, men  still  sought  for  El  Dorado.  Among  them  was  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  thought  the  Gilded  One  dwelt  at  the  golden 
city  of  Manoa  on  the  Orinoco. 

The  name  Manoa  is  interesting  because  ten  miles  above  the 
joining  of  the  black  waters  with  the  yellow,  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Rio  Negro  stands  a city  with  a similar  name.  This  is  Manaus,  often 
confused  with  the  legendary  Manoa.  Manaus,  however,  was 
named  for  the  Manaus  Indians  who  once  dwelt  at  that  spot. 

There  is  no  city  like  it  in  all  the  world.  It  is  built  in  the  middle 
of  the  jungle,  on  a cliff,  a thousand  miles  from  the  sea.  It  has 
electricity,  trolley  lines,  telephone,  telegraph  and  cable  com- 
munication, a sanitary  water  and  sewage  system.  But  there  are  no 
roads  leading  from  it  in  any  direction. 

Manaus,  which  had  long  been  a frontier  trading  post,  suddenly 
became  a thriving  city  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century.  That 
was  because  the  sap  or  latex  from  the  rubber  tree  was  needed  in 
ever  increasing  quantities  and  the  Amazon  basin  was  the  only 
place  where  this  could  be  obtained.  Indians  throughout  the 
jungleland  were  set  to  tapping  the  trees,  to  dripping  the  latex  on 
revolving  sticks  and  smoking  it.  Then,  like  so  many  hams,  the 
rubber  was  brought  from  all  directions  to  Manaus  for  shipment 
down  the  river.  The  city  prospered.  Vast  pontoon  docks  were 
installed  that  rose  and  fell  as  much  as  50  feet  in  the  rainy  season. 
An  opera  house  that  cost  $5,000,000  was  built.  Beneath  its  bronze 
dome,  set  with  green,  blue  and  yellow  tiles,  the  world’s  greatest 
singers  were  heard.  Small  wonder  men  confused  Manaus  with 
the  fabled  treasure  city  of  Manoa. 

Then,  as  suddenly  as  it  came,  the  city’s  prosperity  departed. 
This  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  seeds  of  the  rubber  tree  had  been 
smuggled  out  of  Brazil.  Trees  grown  from  those  seeds  were  grown 
on  plantations  in  British  Malaya  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  More 
rubber  could  be  gathered  in  a shorter  time  from  such  plantations 
than  was  possible  in  the  Amazon  jungleland.  The  price  of  Brazil- 
ian rubber  fell  so  low  it  did  not  pay  to  gather  it.  By  1918  almost 
no  rubber  was  exported.  Over  half  the  population  of  Manaus 
departed.  Steamers  docked  occasionally,  but  took  away  only 
brazil  nuts,  palm  oil,  cacao,  and  a little  hard  wood.  The  great 
opera  house  was  closed.  However,  a few  optimists  declared,  "If 
one  waits  long  enough  even  the  price  of  rubber  may  rise.” 

Near  this  central  point  of  Manaus  the  name  of  the  lord  of  the 
rivers  changes.  Below  the  juncture  with  the  Rio  Negro,  the  great- 
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Street  cafe  in  the  Amazon  city  of  Manaus 


cst  of  South  America’s  rivers  is  spoken  of  as  the  Amazon.  The 
Amazon  continues  to  push  eastward,  flowing  ponderously  through 
the  central  valley  of  Brazil,  which  many  believe  was  once  an 
inland  sea. 

Thick  walls  of  green  still  line  the  river  banks,  with  only  an 
occasional  fazenda,  which  may  be  either  a large  or  a small  culti- 
vated clearing,  or  a center  for  the  gathering  of  rubber  and  nuts. 
There  are  small  clearings  or  stations  along  the  river  where  boats 
may  stop  for  refueling  with  wood.  Here  one  sees  a few  Indian  huts 
built  on  stilts,  roofed  with  palm,  with  the  jungle  dark  and 
mysterious  behind  them. 

There  is  no  jungle  like  that  of  the  Amazon  basin.  For  one  thing 
. the  trees  that  grow  over  most  of  those  2,700,000  square  miles  are 
not  of  one  or  a few  varieties  as  in  the  forests  of  most  countries, 
but  of  many,  many  different  kinds.  Among  them  is  the  silk- 
cotton  tree;  from  its  seed-pods  kapok  for  stuffing  is  produced. 
The  silk-cotton  and  the  brazil-nut  are  the  giants  of  the  Amazon 
forests.  There  are  many  other  nut  trees,  among  them  the  cashew, 
the  babassu,  the  coconut  palm.  The  jariua  or  tagua  is  also  a palm 
from  whose  seeds  buttons  are  fashioned.  There  are  other  kinds  of 
palms  and  exceedingly  valuable  woods  such  as  mahogany  and 
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rosewood.  Balsa  is  one  of  the  lightest  and  strongest  woods,  and 
there  is  also  the  quebracho,  so  hard  it  is  said  to  blunt  the  edge  of 
the  sharpest  axe. 

The  South  American  jungle  is  filled  with  butterflies.  Birds  too 
are  many  and  brilliantly  colored.  The  screaming  of  parrots  or 
macaws  may  be  heard  at  dawn  and  evening.  There  are  white 
cranes  and  dainty  egrets  and  blue  herons  by  the  river,  or  in  the 
hyacinth  or  giant  water-lily-covered  lagoons. 

As  for  the  plants,  even  the  botanist  does  not  yet  know  all  the 
kinds  to  be  found  in  the  thick  green  walls  bordering  the  river, 
though  his  quick  eye  may  recognize  many,  and  will  search  out  the 
orchids  growing  on  tree  branches  or  the  earth.  One  rare  golden 
orchid  is  known  as  El  Dorado. 

Back  from  the  river  in  the  drier  lands,  the  botanist  must  often 
learn  to  name  the  trees  by  their  bark,  for  their  leaves  are  toe 
high  for  him  to  see.  That  is  because  there  is  a continual  struggle 
for  light  in  the  jungle.  The  treetops  form  a thick  canopy  through 
which  the  sun  cannot  shine.  One  walks  in  a twilight  even  at 
noonday  among  ghostly  gray  tree  trunks.  Ropes  of  dead  vines 

hang  from  the 
trees.  Decayed 
trunks  and  dead 
branches  are  under 
foot.  Only  the  air- 
plane pilot  riding 
high  above  can 
imagine  the  im- 
mense carpet  of  • 
green  that  those 
treetops  make,  or 
glimpse  the  occa- 
sional splashes  of 
colorful  bloom, 
and  trace  the  wide 
streams  winding 

Native’s  but  on  the  bank  of  the  Amazon  beneath. 
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The  pira-rncii  somethnes  reaches  a length  of  10  feet 


The  animals  of  the  jungle  are  seldom  seen  by  one  who  journeys 
on  the  river.  Yet  they  lurk  along  the  banks — pumas,  jaguars, 
foxes,  skunks,  otters,  tapirs,  raccoons,  and  armadillos.  The  most 
dangerous  are  the  peccaries  or  wild  pigs,  which  hunt  in  packs  and 
whose  sharp  fangs  are  deadly.  There  are  ocelots,  coati,  wildcats, 
deer  and  different  kinds  of  monkeys.  Sloths  hang  like  gray  nests 
from  the  trees.  There  are  many  snakes,  among  them  boa  con- 
strictors 20  feet  long. 

The  river  life  is  more  easily  observed.  The  anaconda  is  a snake 
that  lives  in  the  river.  There  are  red-and-silver  fish,  the  deadly 
little  piranha,  which  becomes  ferocious  at  the  smell  of  blood. 
There  are  alligators  and  enormous  turtles  as  well  as  electric  eels. 
Schools  of  dolphin  are  often  seen,  but  strangest  of  all  is  the 
manatee  or  sea-cow.  This  large  creature  has  a tail  like  a fish  and 
two  front  flippers,  which  serve  as  legs.  It  feeds  on  grass  along  the 
river’s  edge  or  on  the  many  islands  with  which  the  Amazon  is 
strewn.  Everyone  remembers  that  Columbus  when  he  first  saw 
a manatee  thought  it  was  a mermaid. 

Below  Manaus,  the  mighty  Madeira,  2000  miles  long,  the  second 
longest  river  in  the  southern  continent,  joins  the  Amazon.  The 
Madeira’s  tributaries  reach  deep  into  Bolivia  and  Peru. 

The  Amazon  now  passes  through  the  eastern  highlands  on  its 
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way  to  the  sea,  but  these  highlands  do  not  hinder  the  river’s 
majestic  flow. 

Where  the  Tapajoz  joins  the  Amazon  from  the  south  is  the 
town  of  Santarem,  with  its  red-tiled,  bright-colored  houses  built 
upon  a bluff.  Santarem  is  interesting  to  North  Americans  because 
some  Confederate  soldiers  settled  there  at  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War.  They  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  live  by  raising  sugar-cane. 
Along  the  Tapajoz  some  experimental  rubber  plantations  were  set 
out  by  Henry  Ford  in  the  middle  1920’s.  As  yet  no  commercial 
rubber  comes  from  them  because  rust  afflicts  the  trees. 

Next,  the  Xingu  River  comes  in  from  the  south,  while  the 
Tocantins  joins  the  Amazon  shortly  before  that  mighty  river 
sweeps  its  yellow  flood  far  into  the  Atlantic. 

The  lord  of  the  rivers  is  approximately  170  miles  wide  at  its 
mouth.  As  it  leaves  the  land  it  is  constantly  depositing  some  of  the 
silt  it  has  brought.  This  has  made  many  islands.  The  largest, 
resting  like  a pebble  at  the  river’s  mouth,  contains  18,000  square 
miles  and  is  named  Marajo. 

Marajo  is  a flat  land,  partly  forested  and  partly  open  grassland 
criss-crossed  with  water.  This  is  cowboy  or  vaqiieiros'  territory. 
Here  cowboys  wearing  red  jackets  or  capes  herd  grey  hump- 
shouldered cattle.  These  are  from  a hardy  breed  of  Brazilian  stock 


Att  ocean-going  steamer  2,300  miles  from  the  month  of  the  Amazon 
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crossed  with  the  huge  sacred  Brahmin  cattle  of  India,  the  zebus. 
The  vaqueiros  often  ride  cattle  instead  of  horses  and  there  is  a 
yearly  roundup  of  alligators,  which  are  lassoed  and  then  killed  by 
the  thousands,  in  the  dry  season. 

When  the  river  rises  parts  of  Marajo  are  flooded.  The  cattle  are 
then  stabled  in  barns  set  on  stilts.  When  the  river  falls  the  cattle 
are  put  on  special  boats  and  transported  to  grazing  places. 

The  real  port  of  the  Amazon’s  mouth  is  Belem,  or  Para  as  the 
city  is  often  called  after  the  Brazilian  custom  of  referring  to  the 
capital  of  a state  by  the  name  of  the  state  itself.  Belem  means 
Bethlehem  in  Portuguese.  In  its  older  portion  the  city  looks  much 
as  it  did  when  it  was  founded  by  the  Portuguese  in  1616.  At  that 
time  the  English  were  settled  at  Jamestown  in  Virginia,  but  the 
Mayflower  had  not  yet  sailed  for  New  England.  In  Belem  one 
may  see  quaint  fishing  fleets,  hundreds  of  small  boats  with  sails 
of  orange,  blue,  red,  or  green,  looking  like  so  many  Amazonian 
butterflies.  There  are  modern  airfields  at  Belem,  too,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  products  shipped  from  Iquitos,  Manaus  and 
Santarem  pass  through  this  port. 

The  Amazon  has  come  over  3800  miles  from  its  source.  It  has 
crossed  a continent  from  the  sunset  to  the  sunrise.  With  many  of 
its  branches  it  has  provided  a water  highway  system  of  perhaps 
13,000  miles  through  a land  where  there  probably  never  can  be 
many  roads.  It  has  watered  a jungleland  whose  riches  are  for  the 
most  part  little  known. 

When  Brazil  was  discovered  it  was  named  for  a valuable  dye- 
wood  tree,  the  brazilwood  long  known  in  the  Orient.  Pizarro,  too, 
was  searching  for  an  oriental  tree — the  cinnamon.  But  it  is 
Brazil’s  own  tree — the  rubber  tree — which  has  proved  this  coun- 
try’s greatest  treasure. 

The  Brazilian  flag  is  green  with  a yellow  center.  The  green  is 
for  its  forests  and  plants,  the  yellow  for  its  minerals. 

The  Amazon  basin  has  been  called  one  of  man’s  last  frontiers, 
for  while  there  have  been  many  explorers  in  the  land  there  have 
been  only  a few  settlers.  Yet  in  those  2,700,000  miles  there  is  room 


A hardwood  forest  in  the  Amazon  jungle 


and  need  for  colonization.  And  there  is  unknown  wealth  waiting 
to  be  used. 

Rubber  is  here,  fibers  for  ropes  and  burlap,  well-known  drugs 
like  the  cinchona  bark  from  which  quinine  is  obtained,  and  curare, 
the  medical  uses  of  which  are  still  being  learned.  From  plants 
which  grow  here,  sprays  have  been  made  which  kill  insect  life  but 
are  harmless  to  human  beings.  Through  most  of  the  world  wood 
is  becoming  scarce,  but  here  is  a land  filled  with  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  miles  of  trees  of  all  kinds. 

The  Indians  in  the  Amazon  basin  live  and  work  together. 
This  is  in  itself  a lesson  for  white  men,  for  this  is  a frontier 
that  individuals  alone  can  never  conquer.  Only  the  strongest  have 
been  able  to  carve  an  occasional  fazenda  out  of  the  jungle  edge. 
Many  have  failed.  To  tap  the  wealth  of  the  Amazon  basin  a 
tremendous  investment  of  money  will  be  necessary  and  there  must 
also  be  an  immense  amount  of  manpower.  In  this  last  American 
frontier,  nations  as  well  as  men  must  work  together. 
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Ail  this  was  made  clear  when  the  American  continents  were 
menaced  by  war.  Until  then  not  much  had  been  done 
to  penetrate  the  mysterious  Amazon  and  its  tributaries.  But  at 
this  time  of  the  two  continents’  great  need,  the  first  steps  in  real 
cooperation  were  taken. 

Many  of  the  materials  on  which  the  Americas  had  depended 
were  no  longer  obtainable.  Some  of  the  most  important  in  waging 
war  could  be  found  in  the  jungleland.  Perhaps  the  most  necessary 
was  rubber  for  tires,  for  tanks  and  trucks,  for  jeeps  and 
guns  of  every  sort,  and  for  all  types  of  airplanes.  Balsa  wood  with 
which  the  Indians  had  fashioned  rafts  to  slip  down  the  rivers  was 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  light  fighting  planes.  It  was 
needed  for  life  rafts  and  buoys.  Mahogany  was  sought  for  ply- 
wood in  PT  boats,  in  transport  planes,  and  in  bombers.  Fibers 
were  needed  for  ropes  for  use  on  ships  and  for  many  other 
purposes. 

Soldiers  going  to  the  tropics  must  have  quinine,  for  quinine, 
made  from  the  bark  of  the  cinchona  trees,  conquers  malaria.  The 
use  of  that  bark  had  been  taught  by  the  Indians  to  the  early  mis- 
sionaries in  the  Amazon  basin.  For  a time  it  was  known  as  Jesuit 
bark.  Much  later  seeds  were  smuggled  out  by  traders  and  trees 
were  planted  in  Java,  India,  British  Malaya,  Ceylon  and  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.  As  with  rubber,  in  tim.e  the  Orient  became  the  chief 
source  of  this  drug.  That  source  being  cut  off,  the  United  States 
turned  once  more  to  South  America  for  quinine. 

Many  workers  went  from  North  to  South  America  to  assist  in 
bringing  forth  the  jungle  materials.  Traveling  hospital  boats  with 
doctors,  nurses,  and  medicines  began  patrolling  the  navigable 
rivers.  Frontier  trade  and  health  stations  were  set  up  in  the  midst 
of  the  jungle. 

Belem,  Manaus  and  Iquitos  again  became  busy  centers  for  the 
gathering  and  shipping  of  materials.  The  opera  house  at  Manaus 
was  used  as  an  office  building.  Fortunately  the  rubber  plantations 
which  had  been  started  on  the  Tapajos  were  coming  into  full 
production.  Other  plantations  were  begun.  Rubber  gatherers 
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were  sent  through  the  jungle  seeking  and  tapping  the  wild  rubber 
trees. 

Air  travel  increased  greatly.  New  landing  fields  were  carved 
out  of  the  jungle.  Silver  wings  crossed  the  green  forests  to  land 
at  Iquitos  and  Manaus.  Hydroplanes  often  came  down  on  the 
rivers.  Many  Indians  were  as  startled  to  see  "the  canoe  that  flies” 
as  their  ancestors  had  been  at  the  explorers  “great  birds  that  rode 
on  the  waters.” 

With  the  war  over  the  development  of  the  Amazon  River 
highway  system  and  the  use  of  the  products  of  the  jungleland  will 
continue.  ' The  problem  of  river  navigation  is  for  engineers.  In 
order  to  use  the  land  efficiently,  scientists  and  doctors  must 
conquer  insect  pests  and  tropical  disease  and  improve  both  health 
and  living  conditions. 

New  vegetable  products  will  undoubtedly  be  found  and  new 
uses  worked  out  for  those  we  already  know — new  fiber  for  cloth, 
new  materials  for  plastics,  even  new  foods.  The  minerals  of  the 
land  will  be  more  fully  discovered.  New  ways  of  lumbering  will 
be  planned;  new  methods  of  reclaiming  the  jungle. 

If  nations  learn  to  work  together,  then  mystery  will  no  longer 
surround  the  Amazon.  Such  cooperation  will  be  a treasure  greater 
than  was  dreamed  of  in  the  legendary  Kingdom  of  El  Dorado, 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  is  an  international  organization  maintaineel 
by  the  twenty-one  American  Republics.  It  was  established  in  1890.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to  promote  peace,  commerce  and  friendship 
among  all  the  Republics.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries  in  amounts  proportional  to  population. 

The  special  divisions  maintain  close  relations  with  private  and  governmental 
organizations  as  well  as  with  individuals  in  the  countries  members  of  the 
Union.  These  divisions  gather  information  on  foreign  trade,  health,  statistics, 
education,  economics,  intellectual  cooperation,  agriculture,  travel,  and  labor 
and  social  information  and  many  other  subjects. 

Inter-American  conferences  are  organized  by  the  Pan  American  Union  from 
time  to  time.  Some  of  these  conferences  have  been  held  in  the  Pan  American 
Union  building  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pan  American  Day  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  on 
April  14. 
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